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f  you're  part  of  the  Department  of  Defense  acquisition  community,  you're  likely  part  of  an  orga¬ 
nization.  You  might  be  part  of  a  virtual  team  in  which  parts  of  the  organization  are  geographi¬ 
cally  dispersed  or  in  a  physical  arrangement  where  there  are  no  virtual  connectivity  concerns 
because  everyone  is  crammed  on  top  of  one  another— or  somewhere  in  between  these  two 
workplace  environment  extremes.  You  may  be  new  to  your  organization  and  still  trying  to 
become  oriented  as  to  who  does  what,  or  you  may  have  been  there  for  years  and  know  where 
all  the  skeletons  are  buried.  Regardless  of  your  organizational  situation,  the  objective  of  any  DoD 
acquisition  program  is  to  deliver  the  most  cost-effective  capability  in  the  most  timely  manner  while 
ensuring  that  all  threshold— and  ideally  at  least  some  objective— warfighter  requirements  are  met. 
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To  help  accomplish  this  goal,  an  organization  needs  to  be  op¬ 
erating  at  its  maximum  effectiveness.  But  how  do  you  know 
if  your  organization  is  operating  to  its  full  potential?  Well, 
before  making  any  strategic  moves,  you  might  first  want  to 
determine  your  organization's  climate.  No,  we're  not  talking 
about  the  room  temperature  in  your  office  or  carbon  credits. 
Rather,  we're  referring  to  the  health  of  your  organization  in 
terms  of  the  perceived  "soft"  factors  that  the  organization's 
workforce  believes  to  be  true  about  how  their  organization 
is  operating.  Soft  factors  are  attributes  that  are  more  closely 
aligned  to  aspects  of  human  interaction  such  as  communica¬ 
tion  skills,  establishment  of  a  team,  the  importance  of  trust, 
etc.  In  contrast,  "hard"  factors  are  typically  aligned  with  the 
more  programmatic  aspects  of  an  organization's  acquisition 
mission  such  as  development  of  an  acquisition  strategy,  en¬ 
suring  that  the  necessary  documentation  is  in  place  before 
a  major  milestone  review,  using  earned  value  management 
to  track  financial  progress,  etc. 

Organizational  Culture  Versus  Climate 

Many  of  us  might  be  used  to  hearing  the  term  "organiza¬ 
tional  culture"  rather  than  "organizational  climate."  While 
both  culture  and  climate  are  related  to  organizational  man¬ 
agement,  they  are  not  the  same  thing. 

An  organization's  culture  is  typically  viewed  as  those  deeply 
held  values,  beliefs,  assumptions,  symbols,  and  rituals  shared 
across  the  enterprise.  Culture  describes  the  social  context 
of  an  organization's  workplace.  Therefore,  as  a  general  rule, 
an  organization's  culture  is  shared  among  all  or  most  of  the 
workforce  throughout  the  enterprise  as  a  result  of  lengthy 
periods  of  repetition  and  indoctrination.  The  organization's 
culture  is  reinforced  through  a  socialization  process  from 
the  organization's  senior-level  people  to  new  employees. 
Since  an  organization's  culture  is  deeply  ingrained  and  takes 
a  relatively  long  time  to  become  established,  the  corollary 
is  that  an  organization's  culture  takes  a  relatively  long  time 
to  change.  Changing  an  organization's  culture  relies  upon 
changing  aspects  that  comprise  the  basic  foundation  of  what 
makes  the  organization.  Resistance  to  organizational  change 
is  largely  driven  by  a  fear  of  leaving  the  comfort  of  an  orga¬ 
nization's  established  culture. 

On  the  other  hand,  an  organization's  climate  represents 
those  behaviors,  attitudes,  and  feelings  that  reflect  the  day- 
to-day  operations  across  the  enterprise.  Climate  describes 
the  psychological  impacts  of  the  organization's  workplace; 
it  emphasizes  the  shared  perception  of  how  things  are  done 
around  an  organization.  Think  of  organizational  climate  in 
terms  of  relationships  and  the  human  side  of  an  enterprise. 
Compared  to  an  organization's  culture,  an  organization's 
climate  is  less  ingrained  and  usually  easier  to  change;  it  is 
more  malleable  and  influential  in  the  short  term. 

Therefore,  if  an  organization's  leadership  is  interested  in 
making  enterprise  improvements  in  a  relatively  short  period 
of  time,  then  focusing  on  the  organization's  climate  is  one  ap¬ 


proach  that  could  provide  timely  changes.  By  understanding 
an  organization's  climate,  senior  leadership  is  able  to  better 
understand  the  fundamental  perceptions,  feelings,  and  at¬ 
titudes  that  drive  the  workforce's  performance.  As  a  result 
of  this  increased  understanding,  an  organization  stands  to 
gain  improved  productivity  from  one  of  its  most  valuable 
resources:  its  people. 

Determining  Your  Climate  Approach 

Since  your  organization's  climate  is  a  function  of  your  work¬ 
force,  you  ideally  should  select  a  tool  that  measures  what 
your  workforce  is  thinking,  feeling,  and  perceiving.  In  gen¬ 
eral,  there  are  two  different  approaches  to  determine  your 
organization's  climate. 


How  do  you  know  if  your 
organization  is  operating 
to  its  full  potential? 


First,  organizational  climate  data  could  be  collected  from  a 
primarily  qualitative  approach,  which  typically  involves  the 
use  of  face-to-face  discussions  with  members  of  the  orga¬ 
nization's  workforce.  A  qualitative  approach  could  use  an 
interview  method  in  which  the  interviewer  and  an  individual 
workforce  member  are  isolated  in  a  face-to-face  setting,  or 
a  focus  group  method  could  be  used  in  which  several  work¬ 
force  members  are  simultaneously  in  the  same  room  with 
one  interviewer.  While  the  same  set  of  questions  could  be 
used  in  either  setting,  the  interview  method  in  a  face-to-face 
setting  affords  the  potential  advantage  of  openness  since  the 
lack  of  fellow  coworkers  typically  increases  an  individual's 
tendency  to  provide  complete  and  honest  answers.  How¬ 
ever,  the  focus  group  interview  can  provide  some  qualitative 
insights  not  found  in  the  individual  interview  setting  since 
some  workforce  members  who  would  not  normally  open 
up  are  actually  spurred  into  providing  an  input  based  on  the 
comments  from  others  present  at  the  session. 

A  second  approach  is  more  often  quantitative  in  nature  (i.e., 
numbers  and  statistics)  and  based  on  the  use  of  a  survey 
tool,  which  allows  the  respondent  to  anonymously  provide  a 
numerical  rating  for  each  question.  In  this  case,  each  numeri¬ 
cal  rating  is  bounded  by  an  established  high-to-low  range 
that  is  described  in  the  survey  instructions.  The  specific 
questions  can  easily  be  tailored  from  one  organization  to  the 
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Figure  1.  Importance  of  Leadership  in  Instructions 


next  based  on  the  organization's  senior  leadership's  desired 
focus.  In  addition,  distributing  the  same  survey  tool  on  a  re¬ 
curring  basis  after  the  passage  of  time— for  example,  one  or 
two  years  between  each  sampling— allows  senior  leadership 
to  track  the  organization's  climate  over  time  to  determine 
where  the  organization  is  showing  improvement  as  well  as 
where  the  organization  is  displaying  a  lack  of  progress  or 
even  regression  within  certain  areas  of  interest. 

One  of  the  advantages  of  the  quantitative  survey  approach 
as  compared  to  the  qualitative  interview  or  focus  group  ap¬ 
proach  is  that  the  survey  approach  is  much  easier  to  ac¬ 
complish  in  terms  of  the  resources  required  to  distribute 
the  survey  and  timeliness  to  complete.  Alternatively,  the 
survey  approach  has  the  potential  for  a  low  participation 
rate  as  there  are  no  ramifications  to  anyone  who  is  asked  to 
complete  the  survey  but  elects  to  ignore  the  request  to  par¬ 
ticipate.  To  increase  the  probability  of  having  a  large  number 
of  the  organization's  workforce  membership  participate  in 
the  survey,  many  organizations  will  send  out  a  preemptive 
top-cover  electronic  message  across  the  enterprise  stat¬ 
ing  the  importance  that  the  organization's  senior  leadership 
places  on  everyone  taking  the  necessary  time  to  complete 
the  survey.  However,  to  combat  low  survey  response  rates, 
organizations  such  as  the  Defense  Acquisition  University 
will  send  out  e-mail  reminders  while  the  survey  is  "open"  to 
respondents  to  help  motivate  non-participants  to  complete 
the  survey.  DAU  has  used  this  last  approach  with  great  suc¬ 
cess  as  a  means  to  achieve  high  survey  response  rates. 

A  Representative  Climate  Survey 

A  quick  search  on  the  Internet  will  reveal  that  there  are  many 
organizations  offering  services  and  suggestions  regarding 
organizational  climate  surveys:  how  to  develop,  distribute, 
monitor,  analyze,  and  report  the  results.  As  an  organization 
chartered  to  provide  mission  assistance  to  DoD's  acquisition 
workforce,  DAU  has  conducted  organizational  climate  sur¬ 
veys  across  the  enterprise  in  support  of  a  spectrum  of  differ¬ 
ent  acquisition  program  offices.  In  practice,  each  DAU  region 
utilizing  an  organizational  climate  survey  may  differ  slightly 
in  their  approaches  so  as  to  best  meet  the  needs  of  their 
specific  customers;  however,  the  underlying  approaches 
are  similar  enough  so  that  DAU's  use  of  organizational  cli¬ 


mate  surveys  across  the  enterprise  can 
be  viewed  as  one  of  many  tools  to  as¬ 
sist  program  offices— regardless  of  the 
specific  DAU  region  being  considered. 
With  that  in  mind,  let's  walk  through 
how  one  of  DAU's  regions— the  Mid- 
Atlantic  Region  located  in  California, 
Md.— has  gone  about  structuring  a 
representative  organizational  climate 
survey. 

The  subsequent  paragraphs  are  not 
intended  as  an  endorsement  that  a 
DAU  organizational  climate  survey 
is  the  "best"  such  survey  within  DoD. 
Rather,  the  following  organizational  climate  survey  approach 
is  simply  a  known  tool  familiar  to  and  used  by  DAU's  Mid- 
Atlantic  Region  to  provide  organizational  mission  assistance 
to  acquisition  program  offices.  Any  organization  contemplat¬ 
ing  an  organizational  climate  survey  needs  to  conduct  the 
necessary  due  diligence  to  ensure  the  tool  ultimately  used 
is  structured  to  gather  the  necessary  information  deemed 
most  important  to  that  organization's  senior  leadership  in 
light  of  the  intended  focus. 

The  DAU  Mid-Atlantic  Region  organizational  climate  sur¬ 
vey  has  evolved  to  include  five  sections:  senior  leadership 
statement  of  importance,  survey  instructions,  requested 
demographic  information,  actual  climate  survey  questions, 
and  closing  question  and  remarks.  Let's  look  at  each  one  of 
those  sections. 

Leadership  Statement  of  Importance 

A  focused  introductory  statement  from  the  organization's 
senior  leadership  is  used  to  request  the  organization's  work¬ 
force  complete  a  climate  survey.  This  first  step  is  critical  to 
how  successfully  an  organizational  climate  survey  turns  out. 
It  is  imperative  that  workforce  members  understand  that 
their  senior  leadership  fully  supports  them  taking  the  climate 
survey— and  that  the  results  significantly  matter  to  senior 
leadership.  The  DAU  Mid-Atlantic  Region  organizational  cli¬ 
mate  survey  clearly  states  that  the  results  of  the  survey  will 
be  used  to  make  meaningful  changes  to  the  organization  in 
an  effort  to  improve  performance  and  effectiveness  towards 
meeting  warfighter  requirements  (Figure  1).  So  the  intended 
message— just  like  electing  your  political  representatives— is 
to  participate  in  the  process  or  don't  complain  about  the 
outcomes. 

Survey  Instructions 

The  DAU  Mid-Atlantic  Region  survey  instructions  are  writ¬ 
ten  so  that  respondents  taking  the  survey  shouldn't  have 
any  uncertainties  about  how  to  complete  it.  The  climate 
survey  instructions  make  it  clear  that  there  are  two  differ¬ 
ent  types  of  questions.  One  type  is  the  closed  question  in 
which  the  survey  participant  provides  a  response  based  on 
a  scale  that  offers  distinct  options  such  as  Strongly  Agree, 
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Agree,  Neutral,  Disagree,  and  Strongly  Disagree.  In  addition, 
those  rating  questions  will  each  have  a  text  box  available  for 
the  respondent  to  provide  clarifying  comnnents.  While  not 
required,  the  instructions  encourage  the  survey  participant 
to  provide  qualitative  comnnents  in  the  text  box  as  often  as 
possible— especially  for  those  questions  answered  with  a 
Disagree  or  Strongly  Disagree  response.  The  other  type  of 
question  is  open-ended,  in  which  the  objective  is  for  the  re¬ 
spondent  to  provide  qualitative  written  answers  in  a  text  box. 

Demographics 

The  third  section  of  the  DAU  Mid -Atlantic  Region  organiza¬ 
tional  climate  survey  asks  the  respondent  to  provide  some 
demographic  information.  The  rationale  for  seeking  this  type 
of  information  is  to  more  finely  locate  where  problem  areas 
might  exist.  For  example,  is  the  problem  something  con¬ 
strained  to  just  military  members  within  the  organization  or 
common  to  all  military,  government  civilian,  and  contractor 
members?  This  type  of  refinement  helps  senior  leadership 
apply  their  limited  resources  in  a  more  bang-for-the-buck 
manner.  DAU  knows,  however,  that  requesting  too  much  de¬ 
mographic  information  may  ultimately  prevent  respondents 
from  taking  the  organizational  climate  survey  because  of  the 
fear  that  the  results  could  be  traced  back  to  the  originator. 
Therefore,  the  organizational  climate  survey  instructions 
inform  the  survey  respondent  that  all  results,  including  the 
demographic  information,  are  completely  anonymous.  The 
results  of  any  one  organizational  climate  survey  cannot  be 
linked  back  to  a  specific  workforce  member.  In  addition,  the 
type  of  demographic  information  is  tailored  to  each  situation 
based  on  what  that  organization's  senior  leadership  feels  is 
acceptable  to  their  workforce  membership. 

Survey  Questions 

The  heart  and  soul  of  the  organizational  climate  survey  are 
the  survey  questions,  which  represent  the  source  of  all  data 


for  subsequent  analysis  leading  to  conclusions  and  recom¬ 
mendations.  As  discussed  earlier,  the  DAU  approach  is  to 
use  closed-  and  open-ended  questions  (Figure  2).  That  ap¬ 
proach  allows  for  a  complete  picture  of  an  organization's 
health  for  two  reasons.  Closed  questions  provide  quantita¬ 
tive  results  that  are  subject  to  regimented  statistical  analy¬ 
sis.  On  the  other  hand,  open-ended  questions  come  from 


Climate  surveys  in  general 
offer  a  solid  departure  point 
for  any  organization  that  seeks 
an  assessment  of  its 
organizational  health. 


a  different  perspective  by  providing  soft  data  available  only 
through  the  interpretation  of  human  thoughts  and  musings 
vice  the  hard,  cold  factual  results  afforded  through  quantita¬ 
tive  means. 

Careful  thought  needs  to  be  applied 
to  the  development  of  actual  ques¬ 
tions  proposed  as  part  of  an  organi¬ 
zational  climate  survey.  At  the  DAU 
Mid-Atlantic  Region,  we've  tried 
to  maintain  a  core  set  of  questions 
that  have  proven  to  provide  a  broad 
insight  into  the  workforce's  percep¬ 
tion  of  the  organization's  climate. 
In  addition  to  those  core  questions, 
there  is  the  capability  to  augment  a 
survey  with  questions  that  might  help 
provide  additional  data  tailored  to  a 
particular  senior  leadership's  intent. 
The  bottom  line  is  that  whatever 
questions  are  chosen,  they  should  be 
structured  in  advance  to  ensure  that 
the  collected  data  will  help  provide 
the  organization's  senior  leadership 


Figure  2.  Illustrative  Closed  and  Open-Ended  Questions 
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with  the  proper  information  needed  to  best  capture  a  true 
picture  of  that  unique  organization's  health. 

Concluding  the  Survey 

Finally,  DAU  Mid-Atlantic  Region  surveys— and  surveys  for 
other  DAU  regions— usually  conclude  with  an  open-ended 
question  that  offer  all  survey  respondents  an  opportunity 
to  voice  closing  remarks  (Figure  3).  This  final  question  is 
phrased  so  that  respondents  understand  comments  are 
welcome  regarding  anything  related  to  the  previous  sur¬ 
vey  questions  or,  more  important,  it  allows  the  workforce 
member  to  provide  a  comment  on  something  not  addressed 
as  part  of  the  survey's  formal  list  of  questions.  This  clos¬ 
ing  question  uniquely  serves  as  an  outlet  for  the  survey  re¬ 
spondent  to  vent  on  a  topic  or  topics  at  the  forefront  of  the 
workforce  member's  concerns.  Therefore,  the  DAU  premise 
for  including  this  open-ended  question  is  that  survey  respon¬ 
dents  are  likely  to  openly  discuss  problem  areas  given  the 
chance,  which  can  only  add  to  the  depth  of  better  under¬ 
standing  an  organization's  health. 


Figure  3.  Closing  Open-Ended  Question 


The  PMA  261  Experience 

One  of  the  recent  organizational  climate  survey  success 
stories  is  related  to  PMA  261,  a  program  office  associated 
with  the  U.S.  Navy's  Program  Executive  Office  for  Air  Anti- 
Submarine  Warfare,  Assault  and  Special  Mission  Programs 
responsible  for  two  major  helicopter  programs:  in-service 
aircraft  (CH-53D,  CH-53E,  and  MH-53E)  sustainment,  sup¬ 
port,  and  capability  improvement  projects;  and  the  CH-53K 
Heavy  Lift  Helicopter  development  program.  When  Navy 
Capt.  Rick  Muldoon,  co-author  of  this  article,  took  command 
of  PMA  261  a  little  less  than  three  years  ago,  one  of  his  first 
actions  was  to  enlist  DAU  Mid-Atlantic's  support  with  an 
organizational  climate  survey.  Muldoon  used  the  results  to 
chart  a  course  for  improving  PMA  26Ts  organizational  health 
as  he  recognized  the  importance  of  his  workforce  to  reach 
mission  accomplishment. 


Muldoon  followed  up  the  initial  organizational  survey  effort 
with  a  second  organizational  climate  survey  approximately 
18  months  later.  The  intent  was  to  achieve  an  understanding 
as  to  how  his  efforts  based  on  the  initial  organizational  sur¬ 
vey  results  were  working  as  well  as  to  identify  any  potentially 
new  hot  spots  within  the  organization.  The  results  from  the 
second  organizational  climate  survey  allowed  him  to  refine 
the  organization's  strategic  plan  to  maximize  his  workforce 
effectiveness.  Regarding  the  importance  of  the  concept  of  an 
organizational  climate  survey,  Muldoon  remarked  that  "the 
organizational  climate  survey  proved  to  be  an  extremely  use¬ 
ful  tool  for  me  to  quickly  take  the  pulse  of  the  command  and 
chart  a  course  to  improve  the  organization's  effectiveness. 
Following  up  with  a  second  climate  survey  after  18  months 
allowed  me  to  reassess  how  the  organization  had  improved 
as  well  as  to  identify  any  new  areas  of  concern.  An  additional 
benefit  of  doing  the  survey  and  following  through  with  nec¬ 
essary  changes,  major  or  even  seemingly  minor  ones,  was 
that  it  sent  a  strong  message  to  the  team  that  leadership 
truly  values  their  opinion  and  cares  about  their  wellbeing. 
While  not  a  panacea  for  all  organizational  problems.  I'd 
highly  recommend  its  consideration  for  use  by  all  program 
managers  as  a  means  to  increase  workforce  effectiveness." 

Improve  an  Organization’s 
Health 

Virtually  every  organization  pays 
homage  to  its  workforce  by  empha¬ 
sizing  their  importance  to  mission 
success.  You've  heard  the  procla¬ 
mation  before:  People  are  our  most 
vital  resource.  Repeated  studies 
have  defended  this  philosophy 
because  people  represent  a  huge 
leverage  point  in  an  organization's 
quest  for  program  effectiveness 
and  productivity.  Since  an  organi¬ 
zation  needs  its  people  to  operate 
effectively  and  productively,  an  or¬ 
ganizational  climate  survey  might 
provide  a  useful  tool  in  the  program  manager's  tool  kit  to 
help  maximize  the  impact  its  workforce  has  on  mission  ac¬ 
complishment.  While  the  specifics  associated  with  DAU's 
approach  to  an  organizational  climate  survey  might  not  fit 
every  acquisition  program  office,  we  do  think  that  climate 
surveys  in  general  offer  a  solid  departure  point  for  any  or¬ 
ganization  that  seeks  an  assessment  of  its  organizational 
health. 

Bill  McGovern  of  DAU's  Learning  Capabilities  and  Integration 
Center  contributed  to  the  development  of  this  article. 


The  authors  welcome  comments  and  questions,  and  can  be 
contacted  at  mike.kotzian@dau.mil  and  richard.muldoon@ 
navy.mil. 


YouVe  now  completed  all  the  required  survey  queslkms.  In  dosing,  we'd  like  to  provide  you  with  ihe 
opportunity  to  ^d  any  OQmment£ltiat  you  have  nol  already  addrassed.  Vburooonments  can  range 
fiom  inouQTils  regarding  any  o^  tho  provioue  guosliDnic,  gonoral  obsorvalion^  about  PMA  that  you 
fool  woro  not  oovonod  ae  part  oi^  tho  ouivoy  guosliona,  or  anything  olso  mat  you  nhiglit  want  to 
morlipn.  Pfovidingi  arky  doling  cominonte  is  oomplol^  optional-  OSO  die  fbllowvig  bOK. 

73.  Do  you  have  my  other  cjsfnments? 
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